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as Mr. Allen appears to claim. And as their testimony about the Agape is 
given as a part of their statement about the general usages of the church, 
without any professed limitation at the end to their own personal action (Pliny 
does not say anything like quod se tamen ipsosfacere desisse), it is but reasonable 
to conclude that the testimony by these competent witnesses was that the 
church suspended the Agape upon the issuance of the edict. 

_____ E - T - M - 

Einhard's Life of Charlemagne. Latin Text, edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by H. W. Garrod and R. B. Mowat. 
i2mo, pp. lix+38+44. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915. 
25. 6d. net. 
The history of Charlemagne is of marked interest to the classicist on 
account of the emperor's devotion to letters, and the widespread influence of 
his "Palace School," in which Einhard was a shining light. Einhard's biog- 
raphy of his imperial patron and friend is not infrequently praised as the finest 
literary product of his time. The present editors call it " the literary master- 
piece of the Middle Ages." This estimate is probably just enough, but it may 
with equal justice appear to the reader that, if this be so, the Middle Ages were 
a waste profound as far as literature is concerned. Einhard's evident model 
in composition is Suetonius — specifically the life of Augustus. Even his 
Latinity is greatly influenced by that writer. The life of Charlemagne would 
be more interesting linguistically if this were not the case, if Einhard's Latin 
were not so scholastically formed, but exhibited more of the everyday style of 
his period. 

The editors have for the first time made easily accessible a good text of 
this most interesting document, competently equipped with introductions and 
notes for the reading of the ordinary student. Out of the three families into 
which the MSS appear to be properly classified they have selected the best 
representatives (one each of classes A and C, two of class B), of which they 
give the variant readings at the foot of the text-pages. This eclectic process is 
certainly justified, for the variants rarely exhibit anything but orthographical 
peculiarities. On their brief life of the author two small comments may be 
permitted. A recent writer has shown reason to doubt the earlier accepted 
statement that "by 821 a copy of Einhard's work had already found a place 
in the Library of the monastery of Sindleozes-Auva"; and the pagus qui 
dicitur Moingeuui, in which the prologue of Walafrid says Einhard was born, 
was perhaps not a village, but a countryside (Gau). 

It hardly seems necessary to impugn the good faith of Einhard because of 
his omissions in certain parts of his narrative. The account of the Spanish 
expedition with the disaster "at Roncesvalles" may serve as an example. 
Important elements that appeal to the historian are disregarded by Einhard. 
But there seems no good reason for believing them to have been deliberately 
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suppressed by him. He devotes a whole chapter (c. 9) to the incident, but is 
more impressed by the attack on the return march than by the evident fact 
that the entire expedition was a curious thing that needed explanation. But 
Einhard had apparently none of the sense of the historian for inquiry, perspec- 
tive, and relations. That seems a sufficient explanation for his defects of 
omission here and elsewhere. Yet it must be conceded that even after Charle- 
magne's death he would not be likely to record unfavorable reflections upon his 
actions; though this might well be on account of single-hearted admiration 
for his hero, which blinded his eyes to all defects. To nothing but a childlike 
ingenuousness of blind loyalty can be ascribed, for example, his declaration 
(c. 3) that the widow and children of Carloman fled to Italy nullis existentibus 
causis, spreto mariti fratre. A writer of ordinary perspicacity endeavoring 
to conceal unpleasant facts would surely not thus instruct a reader of common 
intelligence, in view of Charlemagne's other acts and of the disappearance from 
human ken of the fugitives when Charlemagne later managed to lay hands 
upon them. No unscrupulousness could be so stupid as to assert such a palp- 
ably absurd thing as nullis existentibus causis. 

Did Charlemagne not know how to write? It is of course not to be 
wondered at that he ordinarily employed amanuenses, whatever his own facility 
with the pen. But Einhard says (c. 25), "Temptabat et scribere tabulasque 
et codicillos ad hoc in lecto sub ceruicalibus circumferre solebat, ut, cum 
uacuum tempus esset, manum litteris effigiendis adsuesceret, sed parum 
successit labor praeposterus ac sero inchoatus." This sounds on the face of 
it plain enough: Charlemagne in his mature or advanced age tried to learn 
how to write, practiced in his spare time, even in bed, but failed because he 
was too old when he began. But we are told that Charlemagne was an eager 
student of the liberal arts; that he was accomplished in Latin, and understood 
Greek also; that he had mastered (without writing ?) the complex art of astro- 
logical computations, to which he devoted much time and attention; that he 
began the composition of a grammar of his native tongue. Is it readily con- 
ceivable that a man of all these intellectual accomplishments and activities 
never had learned how to write in any style ? Or that he could learn all these 
other things and yet be baffled in his most earnest endeavors to acquire the 
simple art of writing? Einhard nowhere says distinctly that Charlemagne 
could read. Are we not to understand that Einhard (no careful master of 
expression) takes ordinary reading and writing for granted in the case of a 
student like Charlemagne, and that when he speaks of his failure (or only lack 
of great success ?) in learning scriptura, he refers to something else ? If Charle- 
magne had previously known how to write the current, crabbed, angular 
Merovingian hand, it might well have been difficult for him, no constantly 
practiced scribe, to train his stiffening and unaccustomed muscles to the satis- 
factory execution of the regular, rounded, formal bookhand (the Caroline 
minuscule) devised by the calligraphic specialists of his own "Palace School," 
and established in general use by his own efforts. How many middle-aged 
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men nowadays, accustomed to the occasional use of a pen, would find it easy 
or possible to acquire in odd moments ability to do the precise lettering that 
a draftsman turns off so swiftly and surely ? It may well be that if Einhard 
had had at command our technical vocabulary of paleography, he would have 
said plainly that the emperor tried to acquire skill in the "Caroline minuscule"; 
but having no distinguishing appellation for this any more than for the "Mero- 
vingian," he merely said that Charlemagne " tried exercises in writing." There 
can hardly be a question that the reference is not to the practice of the highly 
ornamental bookhand brought over by Alcuin from the York School, though 
Mr. Garrod appears to think this the only possible alternative to ordinary 
Merovingian, and therefore rejects it. 

E. T. M. 

The Defeat of Varus and the German Frontier Policy of Augustus. 
By W. A. Oldfather and H. V. Canter. University of 
Illinois {Studies in the Social Sciences, IV, 2), 1915. Pp. 118, 
8vo. $0.75. 

The special study here set forth does not so essentially concern itself with 
the defeat of Varus and the modern glorification of Arminius as with the question 
springing from that episode, whether the defeat forced and effected a decided 
change in the policy of Augustus regarding the settlement of the Roman frontier 
in this region. Most modern historians agree that Augustus had intended to 
push forward the limit of the Empire to the Elbe, but, consequent upon the 
failure of his arms in the Westphalian country, altered his determination, with- 
drew to the Rhine, and recommended to his successors the holding of that river 
as the formal boundary. With this almost unanimous majority judgment the 
essayists disagree. They maintain that the expeditions to the north of the 
Rhine were merely for disciplinary or demonstrative purposes; that Augustus 
never began nor intended to reduce the trans-Rhenane region to the form of a 
province, but only so to impress the neighboring tribes with the Roman power 
that they would cease to be actively hostile, and, settling down under a sort 
of Roman supervision, would constitute a buffer between Roman territory 
and the warlike communities beyond themselves. 

The argument of the essayists runs somewhat as follows: The ancient 
sources regarding the defeat of Varus and its consequences are discordant 
among themselves and distinctly rhetorical in tendency; they cannot safely 
be appealed to as authorities on the Augustan purposes and policies. The 
further arguments by which various modern writers have bolstered up the cur- 
rent opinion are not well founded. Rome surely never even began to introduce 
her government into this territory. Nor is there any sufficient reason why, 
if she had thus intended, the policy should have been given up. The defeat 
of Varus was certainly not a sufficient reason; and the whole condition of the 
character and action of Augustus in other directions as well as in this is defi- 



